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RUFOUS HUMMINGBIRDS. UPPER FIGURE, FEEDING AT GERANIUM; LOWER FIGURE, 
FEMALE AND NEST IN VIRGINIA CREEPER 
Photographed by Herman T. Bohlman 
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Hummingbird Studies 
BY WILLIAM LOVELI, FINLEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERMAN T. BOHLMAN 


WAS standing the hillside one May morning when two hummers caught 
attention. One whirred downward like the rush rocket. ascended, 
whirling till could see only blurred speck the blue. Then dropped 

headlong like red meteor, with his gorget puffed out and his tail spread wide. 
Instead striking with burst flying sparks, veered just above the bushes 
with sound like the lash whip drawn swiftly through the air, and, the 
impetus carried him up, high-pitched whistle burst above the whir his 
wings. Again and again swung back and forth like comet its orbit. 
was courting, his aim was surely dazzle and move with irresistable charm. 
think his method was sweep his lady-love with show glittering brilliancy 
and gorgeous display and win her heart one grand charge. 

must have won her for they took homestead the Virginia creeper 
just the edge the porch. saw her collecting spider webs and down from the 
thistles, and then watched her building, looked bill for probing 
flowers were not suitable for weaving nests. would have been more 
convenient times had been shorter, but she wove the webs 
whirred around and around and shaped the sides her tiny cup potter moulds 
his master-piece. Then she thatched the outside with irregular bits lichen. 

The rufous hummingbird rufus) seems adapt itself better 
the Oregon climate than many the other birds. hard rain creates havoc 
among the birds nesting time but this hummer has profited the experience 
the past. Out twenty-three different hummingbird nests, found the major- 


ity built they were entirely under shelter. Three were vines directly under 
bridges, two Virginia creepers under porches, another blackberry bush 
under log and on, where any amount rain could not bother them. 

When the day was warm the mother did not brood long time; five min- 
utes was quite long spell. often seemed the tiny eggs would chill 
through before she returned, but after few days they began lose the flesh tint 
pink and changed dull lead color. just twelve days the pink capsules 
had developed into creatures that looked exactly like two tiny black bugs, with 
slight streak brown extending down the middle their backs. Ina few days 
more the little brats began fork out all over with tiny black horns and then from 
the end each horn grew the downy plumes brown. 

One day crawled close behind the bushes the side the nest hid 
myself carefully. The mother darted and poised foot from 
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stare out countenance. She looked over from head foot twice be- 
fore she seemed satisfied was harmless. Then she whirled and sat the nest 
edge. After she had spread her tail like flicker brace herself, she craned her 
neck and drew her dagger-like bill straight above the nest. She plunged 
down the youngster’s throat the hilt and started series gestures that seemed 
puncture him tothe toes. Then she stabbed the other twin till made 
shudder. She was only giving them dinner after the usual hummingbird method 
regurgitation but looked like the murder the infants. 

have never seen hummingbird fledgling the nest advance 
his strength robin often When the time comes, seems spring into 
the air full grown, clad glittering armor, Minerva sprung from the head 
Jove. While lay quiet the bushes learned the reason. One youngster sat 
the nest edge, stretched his wings, combed out his tail, lengthened his neck and 
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preened the feathers his breast. 


had hang keep from 
going; fly but the time 
was not ripe. little gnat 
buzzed slowly past within two 
inches his eye. The nestling 
instinctively stabbed the in- 
sect but fell short. bant- 
ling took turns practising 
the edge the nest till they 
mastered the art balancing 
and rising the air. 

Below the nest the 
water trickled down the basin 
the canyon. One these 
tiny pools was the 
bath-tub. shallow 
enough the edge for her 
drop her feet and wade. Fora 
moment her wing-tips and tail 
would skim the surface and 
was She dressed and 
preened with all the formality 
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Then tried his wings. They began slowly 
getting steam. made them buzz till they fairly lifted him off his feet. 


ADULT RUFOUS HUMMER SUNNING ITSELF ON CLOTHES-LINE 


After the bath watched her circle about the clusters the geranium 


and drink the honey-cups the columbine. 


YOUNG RUFOUS HUMMER 


flower and she the 
hum the wings 
that told the secret. She 
backed easily she darted 
forward. She side-stepped, 
rose dropped easily 
she poised. 

have never known exact- 
what think the male 
rufous. never saw such 
enthusiastic lover during the 
days courtship and the 
beginning house-building. 
simply ran crazy-mad 
love. Assoon the cottony 
finished and the 
mother had cradled her twin 
white eggs, the father dis- 
appeared. dropped 
out existence, Bradford 
Torrey says, leaving widow 
with the twins her hands, 
This generally seems 


the case, for the different nests where have watched, never but once saw 
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male hummer near the nest after the young were hatched. was lying the shade 
the bushes few feet from the nest one afternoon. For two whole had 
been watching and photographing 
and other hummer had been 
near. Suddenly, male darted 
the canyon and lit dead twig 
opposite the nest. 
settled before the mother hurtled 
him. jumped watch. They 
shot and down the hillside like 
winged bullets, through trees and 
over stumps, the mother, with tail 
spread and all the while squeaking 
like mad. looked like the chase 
two meteors, that were likely 
disappear shower sparks, 
had they struck anything. 
was the father, didn’t get 
squint the bantlings. was 
reception. 

can’t believe the male rufous 
intentional shirk and de- 
serter. think somewhere back 
through the generations hum- 
mingbird experience, was found 
that such bright colors and such 
about the home were clues, 
unmistakable for enemies. therefore the law self-protection, that keep 
away entirely during the period incubation and the rearing the young. 

Portland, Oregon. 


YOUNG RUFOUS HUMMERS ON NEST IN BLACKBERRY BUSH 


The Future Problems and Aims Ornithology 


LETTERS FROM PROF, ALFRED RUSSEL WALI,ACE, DR. LEONHARD STEJNEGER, 
AND DR. PHILIP LUTLEY SCLATER 


becoming overworked, and this sentiment usually evident some 

the less scientific literature the day. Perhaps not stated boldly, but 

acute reader may sometimes peruse between the lines. Concerning strictly 
scientific ornithology optimistic, because the limits work this line de- 
pend upon the limitations the worker. other words science, and espec- 
ially one the biological sciences, begins play out, were, usually good 
sign that something wrong either with the scientist his methods, with both. 
Recently number questions several well-known ornitholog- 

ists with the intention gaining their ideas concerning the future aims ornith- 
ology, and its special problems. few indulgent scientists have kindly respond- 
ed, and feel sure the letters will prove more than passing value professional 


NOTE. Occasionally said, half seriously, that ornithology 
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and amateur alike. harm, any rate, can arise from sober discussion 
subject common interest. will readily understood, course, that these 
letters not any manner constitute controversy, but represent only free- 
will expression the writers’ opinions. The series will continued the July 
issue.—W. 


Broadstone, Wimborne, England, February 22, 1905. 
DEAR 

The chief department Zoology that take much interest now, the 
out experimental observations the various alleged the 
higher animals (as the alleged instinct direction) and also experiments 
prove disprove the alleged acquired characters, and similar problems. 
With such large the Leland Stanford University has, wonder 
some experimental farm for these purposes has not been founded. Almost every 
other department biology seems now overdone—except also the accurate 
observation animal life ¢he for the purpese detecting the 
all the characters the various groups land animals. 

trust these hints may induce some students with independent means take 
some these studies. 
Yours very truly, 
[Signed] ALFRED WALLACE. 


Washington, C., February 20, 1905. 

DEAR FISHER: 

thank you very much for your letter February and for the chance 
you give express views the future aims and work ornithology, for 
such the import your questions, though worded differently for the specific 
purpose advising the younger generation, e., the future ornithologists, those 
who are take the work where are leaving it. 

Allow therefore reply more general without taking your questions 
formally and seriatim. hope that the time through answer most 
them may gathered from what have say. Throughout your inquiry 
there manifests itself akin that Alexander the Great, when 
despaired because there were more worlds conquer, all the work had 
been accomplished this time, and that none—at least any importance—has 
been left for the younger men. For own part, only gret that 
too early, that became ornithologist time when only the rough work 
fell our lot. The generations before ours cleared the underbrush, broke the 
ground, ploughed small part it, and put generation 
which belong has ploughed other patches and put some more seed. 
have seen some tender sprouts come up, have weeded and watered 
but have wasted enormous amount work, and energy, because had 
only experience bought the expense many failures teachus. have 
discovered that those before did not plough deep enough and that most our 
own work, even, has gone over again. Moreover, when out, did 
not first take into consideration the nature the Wespent much work 
the waste land the fertile ground capable producing crops. But 
have learned something, and the future will profit our mistakes. 
They will see the whole field bloom and some them may live taste the first 
ripe fruits. 
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This may seema hard judgement the work done, well intentioned and 
faithfully has been done. The workers are not blamed; they knew 
better, not know better. The work ornithology has suffered exactly the 
same fate nearly all the work the biological sciences. The fact nevertheless 
remains, that most the seed has fallen stony, desert ground, and that conse- 
quently the sickly plants which came withered under the rays the scorching 
sun. Look over the amazing pile literature which ornithologists have accumu- 
lated during the past century! You might fill room ofter room with such library. 
And think all the work involved and the money expended the gigantic un- 
dertaking! Not only the cost the books themselves, though some the works 
run into the hundreds dollars, but cost establishing and maintaining all 
the collections, private and public, which form the basis all this accumulation. 
vast the pile that requires bibliographic experts, for this branch alone, 
keep track the production. Nearly score journals, especially devoted or- 
nithology, have been pouring flood literature, every one, two, three months, 
over the head the unlucky ornithologist, not speak all the other innumer- 
able biological journals, magazines, bulletins, and proceedings which all 
contain ornithological matter. highly amusing read Temminck’s despair- 
ing declamation, the epilogue his against 
the overwhelming deluge periodicals, ‘‘from the southern part Australia 
the ice the [north] pole.” ought live today! And colossal ag- 
gregation, how much permanent value! When man searching for records 
real, detailed facts solving any the enticing problems which 
spring all around us, how many hundreds papers has not through 
without finding single, solitary fact upon which can rely. worker 

with means and men his disposal, will turn his back upon the books and 

pamphlets, and send his agent into the field, cannot himself, ascertain 
that fact. And most cases think will found that the field not some 
distant continent place where white man has yet set his foot, but right 
some nearer region where ornithologists have repeatedly collected and studied, 
often even localities famed for their ornithological associations! 

The ploughing must many cases done over again! must plough deeper! 

With the exception large amount the preliminary work done this 
country during the last forty years and some that recently begun other coun- 
tries, must all done over again, but entirely different manner. The 
new work must done according plan and system, and with well-defined ob- 
jects view. The essentials must recognized, the unnecessary ballast thrown 
overboard. Not only the main connecting features must kept mind and not 
lost sight the mass details, but the latter must worked out with such 
conscientious care and accuracy only few great men the former ornitholog- 
ical generation applied ever dreamt of. The other which have 
bearing the ornithological problems can left those whose chief aim 
the advancement science but their own private amusement. not con- 
cern this connection. 

plain that ornithology thus put new aspect. The trouble be- 
fore has been great extent that ornithologists were ornithologists and nothing 
more. But they are not become mere scio/ists fact, they must occupy the 
broad field zoology better still, biology. Zoology itself changing its aspects, 
and the sooner Ornithology follows suit, the better. 

Now this not mean that the end has come specialization. Far from 


a Volume IV, pp. 658-659. 


yet, unfortunately! the contrary, must specialize still more than before, 
but the specialization must take place along entirely different lines from what 
has been before, and the same time the connection with the must not 
lost. have now specialists whose specialty North American birds, Florida 
birds, New England owls, Californian gulls; some whose business 
split all the fine races within group limited extent, either zoologically 
geographically; others who make specialty eggs, feather tracts, bones, etc. 

new line cleavage distinctly visible zoology; the so-called systematic 
zoologist has already parted company from the histologist, and embryologist. The 
mere classifier and describer will soon distanced. Birds the future will 
studied the light other sciences, such geography and physiography, and 
the light study other animals plants. Meteorology and biometric meth- 
ods, paleontology, and cartography willall claim attenton the future ornithologists. 

This new tendency was forcibly impressed upon the last meeting the 
American Association for the Advancement Science Philadelphia (Dec. 1904). 
treme specialist, there was but one paper that had any relation the work 
doing, and the author this paper afterwards told that had known 
more appreciative would have presented there. had accom- 
panied me, would have found it. turned the Association American 
Geographers just then forming. There found congenial spirits. There was 
man whose specialty fresh water mussels, another whose object study cer- 
tain orders insects, another who was botanist, and forth. But listened 
with interest all they had say, and they repaid the same compliment be- 
cause were all interested the same problem, the solution which each 
contributed our mite. There was the geologist who discussed the past history 
the ground, where our animals plants are now located, and there was the ex- 
plorer and the physiographer who described the prominent features the country 
where the objects our study live; and began see the connection between 
the past and present. zoologist read paper, physiographer and paleonto- 
logist discussed it! 

not believe that wrong, when pointing this direction for the guid- 
ance the ornithologist. has the whole world before him reconquer; 
need not lose heart for fear having nothing todo. But must study, 
must study hard and many things. must study under competent teachers, and 
satisfied guided some time before can stand his own legs. The 
time the autodidact past. Now, before, there will continue two kinds 
scientific ornithologists, one who spends most his time the field, and one 
who spends most his time the closet; but the distinction must gradually cease 
one the future who confines himself the 
closet will ever rise the highest point his science. this not mean 
that must necessarily spend his time studying birds’ habits, song, etc., but 
must know the habitat and station the birds deals with all their aspects 
from actual pefsonal observations the field, will fail properly interpret 
their interrelations their surroundings space and time. imagine the 
future ornithologist zoologist, working exclusively his closet any more than 
the geologist, and for the same reason. 

After this not difficult specify the qualifications the future ornitholog- 
ist must possess. Apart from aptitude for scientific pursuit, must well 
grounded the fundamental principles biology. should have extensive 
knowledge general zoology; not too elementary course geology, especially 
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glacial geology, and physiography, indispensable; then must acquire 
patient work the closet the vast amount detailed knowledge species and 
subspecies, and training the field the necessary qualifications collector and 
observer. thus mastered his will prepared totake 
various problems under proper guidance, and course time able take 
leading part advancing branch zoology which has always held prominent 
and honorable place among the biological sciences. 

not necessary for here indicate the many which await so- 
lution. Let the young student ornithology prepare himself under competent 
teachers, and amounts anything, will soon associated the work, 
and guided toward the problems which present themselves. Asa rule, the man 
science does not around hunting for problems, asking himself: shall 
investigate the contrary, the problems grip him the throat, and 
demand solved, and give him rest until tackles them and subdues 
them best can with the weapons can command. 

afraid you wish give the young man more definite advice along 
specified lines. This unable do, but seems that reads the 
above, may able formulate his own and have only been 
wanting speak the earnest student who desires follow ornithology 
science, and life work. advice not for the man boy who seeks 
study agreeable pastime, interesting hobby. They need not advise, 
and would not take given! not think down the amateur 
such; the contrary, not. is, and has been, exceedingly useful. But 
the amateur who poses scientific ornithologist without having the true 
scientific instinct who nuisance. The amateur’s proper field the gathering 
facts, the professional’s toapply them. While the former requires some train- 
ing order that his observations may value, the latter requires 
tion and training which only life devoted exclusively the scientific subject 
can give. And right here the difference between the professional and amateur 
science, contradistinction the meaning the two terms sport. 
the latter, the criterion whether the man performs certain work for 
money, not; science depends upon whether the scientific pursuit the 
main activity the man’s life, only side issue subordinate other work and 
other duties. for the future professional ornithologist that have written. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Signed] STEJNEGER. 


Odiham Priory, Winchfield, England, Feb. 24, 1905. 
DEAR FISHER: 

reply your questions may say that there still enormous 
amount good work done Ornithology, especially the branches 
Anatomy and Pterylography, which there are few workers present. But 
should not recommend any students take solely with the idea that they 
could make livelihood it. They might disappointed. they have 
real love birds let them pay special attention these branches, 

Yours very faithfully, 
SCLATER. 


| 
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Alaska’s Rain Belt 


BY WILFRED H, OSGOOD 


LASKA and California naturally suggest contrast, particularly respect 
climate. Yet Alaska, its various parts, like California, furnishes great 
variety weather. has its regions comparative heat, cold, aridity, 

and humidity. California, however, goes extremes the matter heat and 
aridity, while Alaska takes the palm for cold and humidity. 

From the collector’s standpoint, aridity and humidity are more important con- 
siderations than heat and cold. One who has worked both humid and: arid 
regions can scarcely refrain from drawing comparisons. Both have their attrac- 
tive features and point interest each has many claims, but 
side the arid semi-arid region commends itself preeminently. Collectors who 
work central and southern California, for example, seem have things their 
own way. are paradise for camping and collecting. sleep under 
the stars every night and travel where they will. sure they must look for 
water occasionally, but usually they know where find it. Birds are easily se- 
cured and nests easily found. After successful morning, the happy collector sits 
him down anywhere that suits his fancy and prepares his specimens. These, 
once prepared, soon dry and may packed away safely. 

the humid region, the collector must travel largely water; his entire 
outfit must enclosed waterproofing, his guns, ammunition, and photographic 
material requiring special care. always pitches tent night and goes 
sleep his rubber blanket the music the rain pattering the canvas. 
the morning crawls out the wet and after much trouble starts smouldering 
fire. His clothes are soaked much the time; and his specimens are wet and be- 
draggled before begins work them, and when prepared, however nicely, soon 
become mushy, moldy caricatures requiring constant care for weeks after they are 
collected. 

This not recital personal troubles, though have experienced them all 
many times; merely the natural comparison that comes mind when one 
undertakes write for California journal account collecting the humid 
coast belt Alaska. 

the spring 1903, while waiting for the opening navigation the 
Yukon, made short trip Prince Wales Island. This one the south- 
ernmost the group known maps the Alexander Archipelago and with the 
exception Kodiak, the largest the many islands scattered thickly along 
Alaska’s coast. the heart the rain belt, and, had been there before, 
knew what expect. When the sun shines one the most beautiful re- 
gions the world, but rarely does this occur that becomes event and the 
clear air and bright light seem like food and drink. The great humidity accom- 
panied comparative evenness temperature throughout the year. Conse- 
quently vegetation luxuriant. magnificent forests are chiefly coniferous 
trees, often festooned with mosses and lichens and rising from tangles shrubs. 
The rank growths can scarcely duplicated outside the tropics and are difficult 
penetrate that even the Indians seldom attempt far from the coast. 

most pleasant ornithological experiences Prince Wales Island were 
crowded into two days late May, when went canoe tothe head Twelve 
Mile Arm, continuation Kasaan Bay, which the most important indenta- 
tion the east coast the island. Leaving the small mining settlement Hollis 
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little too late get much assistance from the ebbing tide, pulled out from the 
protected harbor into the narrow forest-girt fiord, hoping for fair wind the long 
stretch ahead us. But the wind was not fair—it never is, seems, except for 
the fellow going the other way—and there was nothing for but sail with the 
old reliable ‘ash breeze.’ bent for nearly four hours, hugging the shore, 
taking every lee and eddy, and buffeting the combined wind and tide only when 
could not avoided. was raining was expected, but were prepared 
for it; ourselves incased oilskins, our blankets and provisions waterproof 
canvas bags, and our guns well smeared with grease and lying within reach under 
atarpaulin. Along the Arm saw few common water birds. Now and then 
black-throated loon bobbed up, and dove our approach amused our- 
selves the usual way speculating where would reappear. Small parties 
the chunky little marbled murrelets floated unconcernedly over the choppy 
water, until came within the danger limit, and then quickly disappeared be- 
neath the surface. Clumsy scoters, both the American and the white-winged, 
were seen here and there. Once flock dozen more scaup ducks flew over, 
and now and then American merganser streaked by. Spotted sandpipers flitted 
along the shore from one point another and mingled their musical little whistles 
with the harsh cries the abundant and insistent ravens. From the depths the 
forest occasionally came the cries crested jays perhaps from afar off the high- 
pitched trill the varied thrush. 

stream enters the head the Arm and winds through open grassy flats for 
the last mile its course. few straggling trees thrive elevated knolls about 
the border the flats and high tide become insular. Most the year these 
flats are beautiful open meadows, being entirely inundated only the extreme 
high tides spring. Bird life usually somewhat concentrated the head 
such long inlet, and thiscase was exception. approached, large 
flock crows (Corvus caurinus) started from clump detached trees and wheeled 
slowly over the meadow cawing vociferously. alarm was soon communicat- 
hundreds geese which could now plainly see scattered over the flats 
and along the muddy banks the tidal sloughs. another moment, with min- 
gled cawing and cackling and now and then added cry from gull, the place 
was pandemonium. few flocks the geese, which were all the white- 
cheeked variety occidentalis), took flight but many remained the flat 
walking about, craning their necks, and cackling much concern. 

was nearly night and still raining, discovering deserted cabin near 
the beach, quickly put ashore and camped its shelter. Dry wood had evi- 
dently been premium here, for the interior the cabin was stripped nearly 
everything burnable that would not sacrifice shelter. the floor, which was 
several feet above the ground, had been burned piecemeal successive camp- 
ing parties until only few boards remained. also small tribute and 
managed keep enough blaze cook our meal and furnish light. careful ad- 
justment our blankets were spread the remnants the floor that was 
possible roll without dropping through ground. Soon the tide rose 
and lay and listened the lap the water came nearer and nearer the 
house, shivering think the catastrophe that might occur should roll over 
too far while asleep. However sleep soon came, followed without conscious inter- 
mission waking daylight. 

was muggy the morning but not raining and were soon exploring 
the flats. The geese were again scattered about feeding and such large num- 
bers that they appeared like the flocks one sees the fall the year. Still 


knew they must breeding, and was not long before proof was secured. 
little high tide island supporting single spruce tree, old goose was flushed 
from her nest five eggs. She floundered out the thick branches about the 
base the tree with great commotion and made off join the flocks the up- 
per end the flat. short search hands and knees under the tree revealed 
the nest and the warm eggs. The nest was slight hollow the sandy ground, 
lined with spruce needles, bits dead grass, vegetable refuse, and small quantity 
down and feathers. completeness and compactness could not compare 
with the nests many our ducks. This was May the eggs were quite 
fresh. the day, another nest freshly made but without eggs was found 
exactly similar location. returning the first nest toward evening, 
failed surprise the bird again, but found the eggs carefully covered with feathers. 

soon left the flats and spent the greater part the day the mountains 
search ptarmigan, which had been told were found about timber- 
line. After fierce tussle with the thick undergrowth, finally emerged 
series beautiful open glades high the mountain and above them found 
open slopes with banks snow scattered about. crossed many these glades 
and saw much interest but failed see any ptarmigan, though our doubts 
their occurrence were set rest finding several shed feathers, pure white and 
unmistakable. 

the way down the mountain was proceeding cautiously along well 
beaten deer trail hopes seeing deer even bear, them were 
numerous, when whirr wings one side and not three feet from the trail, 
grouse pass through the network branches and alight nearby hemlock. 
lost time bringing the ground and was both pleased and surprised 
find Canachites, what species did not feel certain since was female. 
even entertained the thought that might represent new species. least 
was new part Alaska and possibly the Territory. Subsequent com- 
parison showed franklini, previously unknown from any part 
Alaska. Careful examination the ground from which was flushed brought 
light its nest, depression bed moss, thickly overlaid with dead spruce 
needles, and well sheltered tiny seedling spruce. contained five which 
wrapped handkerchief and placed the top hat. The return through 
the thick woods was somewhat retarded this breakable burden, but after several 
hours carefully threading the labyrinth, reached camp. 

the mountain many small birds were seen, the most important being: Dry- 
obates picoideus, Sphyrapicus Empidonax difficilis, Cyanocitta car- 
lotta, Junco oreganus, Helminthophila lutescens, Dendroica townsendi, Wilsonia 
pileolata, Olbiorchilus pacificus, Parus rufescens, Hylocichla guttata, and 

The next morning the boat was loaded for the return Hollis. Just 
were starting, small hawk, doubtless black merlin came soar- 
ing over the flat toward us. This bird had long been looking for and 
wanted it, fact ‘wanted taking couple shells from wet 
pocket shooting coat, started put them into the gun, but they were 
swelled the dampness and when about half way stuck fast and would neither 
nor come out. Meanwhile the bird seemed understand and took un- 
usual interest us, approaching nearer and nearer and finally sailing almost 
directly over the boat. And stood there trying with might and main first get 
those shells and then desperately wrenching get them out. All the while 
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could think nothing but the well known picture called ‘The Tight Shell,’ which 
one sees advertised the sporting journals. The bird perhaps still large, and 
the shells, which finally did in, were rapidly discharged the empty air, mak- 
ing fitting climax short but vigorous series atmospheric disturbances that 
had preceded them. 


Washington, 


Midwinter Birds the Mojave Desert 


BY JOSEPH MAILLIARD AND JOSEPH GRINNELL 


the authors this article that was proposed repeat the experience 

the following year, with the difference change base, and the addition 
student assistant for each us. After thinking over various localities was 
decided that Victorville, near the southern edge the Mojave Desert 
ably prove interesting point, and one which but little work had ever been 
done. This locality was near enough the bases the San Bernardino and San 
Gabriel Ranges that mountain birds should found during stormy weather 
dispersed the lower levels along with northern visitants and the resident 
desert species. 

tween Barstow and San Bernardino, thirty-seven miles south the former. The 
Mojave River runs past the place, cutting through some picturesque rocks just 
above the town, and finally loses itself the desert sands below Barstow. 
source the wood-covered San Bernardino Mountains the south, and along 
its banks are groves cottonwoods, many these trees being large size and 
the groves quite extensive places. each side the river the desert stretches 
away varied assortment plains, rolling hills, and bare rocky mountains. 
The usual desert bushes are but thinly scattered over its surface, affording little 
cover for the permanently resident birds; and while the tree yuccas are evi- 
dence, chiefly towards the south, they are much less numerous than had hoped 
find them. 

The party consisted the authors and three students from the Throop Poly- 
technic Institute Pasadena. One these, Philip Pinger, was Mr. Mailliard’s 
assistant; another, Joseph Dixon, Mr. Grinnell’s; while the third, Walter Taylor, 
ornithologized his own account. Owing the scarcity cover the desert 
proper, birds proved very scarce there, and soon found that most our collect- 
ing would have done among the cottonwoods along the river, and about the 
large alfalfa field two miles north town. small irrigating ditch from 
above ran through this field, with seepage-sinks here and there containing reeds 
and willows, and discovered that these were the abiding places numerous 
song sparrows, which, when disturbed when feeding, scattered out weed 
patches the vicinity. These birds had evidently come from many parts the 
west, that this locality seemed serve sort winter meeting place for 
them. captured what looked quite variety, but which finally worked 
down three races, with intermediate examples, shown the annotated list 
follow. 


midwinter collecting trip 1903-04 had been pleasantly participated 


Another large alfalfa field the other side town and beyond the deep 
gorge through which the river ran, was most promising looking spot, containing 
did, attractive laguna. But were very positively informed that “no 
shooting allowed” was carried out the letter the signs displayed, and 
while the calaboose the town was not formidable looking place, concluded 
safest give our inclinations that direction. 

This part the Mojave Desert about 2700 feet above the sea, and, unlike 
the California portion the Colorado Desert, where had found the weather 
moderate the previous winter, has variable and somewhat wintry climate. 
Though rain any quantity but seldom falls, the wind makes itself felt with 
fierce energy that truly exasperating. During our stay from December 21, 1904, 
January 1905, inclusive, had two days many with heavy 
wind, some them cloudy and exceedingly chilly, several nights severe frost 
when water froze the kitchen our cottage, and only two days when warm 
sunshine and clear air gave taste the sort weather would have most 
desired for comfort and collecting. Some days would have keep almost 
the run, even bright sunshine until late ten o’clock the morning keep 
warm, and then with hands too cold handle guns specimens properly. 
Doubtless our light clothing, and the fact that had been long accustomed the 
more equable California coast climate, rendered particularly sensitive this 
cold, which states might have been deemed moderate for the season. 

Some days would find almost nothing the bird line,.though possibly 
picking something unexpected the way back headquarters, while 
others would make good haul. Whether this was due only the weather, 
which did not always seem the case—as when fine day would barren 
results—or whether the birds were moving and down the river, not actually 
migrating, could not determine. But certainly our daily “horizons’’ were as- 
tonishingly uneven, and such way that the weather could hardly called 
account for the difference. 

had expected find cactus wrens, sage thrashers, and the different desert 
sparrows least fairly abundant this locality, with the Texas woodpecker rela- 
tively numerous, say nothing visions Leconte thrashers; but all this 
were more less disappointed. Mesquites and the different forms cactus were 
almost entirely wanting, the tree yuccas were widely scattered, while the sage and 
creosote bushes were lamentably thin. consequence most our work the 
desert proper brought scant returns, rock wrens, very few cactus wrens, some 
sage, and intermediate sparrows being the only inhabitants, though 
were afforded occasional tantalizing glimpse Leconte thrasher. 

The cottonwoods along the river, the other hand, abounded heavy 
growths mistletoe, the berries which seemed extremely attractive the ma- 
jority the visiting birds. these the western bluebird was most evidence, 
sometimes widely dispersed small groups feeding the mistletoe clumps, and 
other times collected large flocks among the tops mountain 
bluebird was occasionally met with out the open, but never the woods. Some 
phainopeplas and few Townsend soletaires seemed highly appreciative the 
flavor the mistletoe berries, while intervals flock cedar-birds would 
encountered eagerly devouring the transparent little fruit. The capture Bo- 
hemian waxwing Pinger led hope that would find more these rare 
birds, but the hope was not verified and the specimen remained unique. Rocky 
Mountain creepers were now and then discovered busily engaged their detective 
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work among the crevices the cottonwood bark, but they were seldom seen, their 
faint notes being the principal evidence their presence. Mountain chickadees, 
which one naturally associates with mountains and coniferous trees, were quite 
numerous, their cheery song being heard even under the most unfavorable weather 
conditions. active company was frequently encountered among the cotton- 
woods busily engaged their usual business hunting food, their utter fear- 
lessness showing strong contrast the timidity many the other species. 
Intermediate sparrows and Sierra were very numerous places along 
the railroad, the former usual making exasperating work for the collector 
single out and pursue any other species their vicinity. The intermediates were 
sure scatter -all direct- 
and mix with any- 
thing else that happened 
near them. The juncos, 
too, were somewhat disturb- 
ing for the reason that 
always felt there might 
some unsuspected subspecies 
among them; and yet 
were always loth destroy 


TREE YUCCAS, SHOWING THINNESS 
OF DESERT BRUSH 


more than seemed necessary 
establish the identity 
the majority. However, 
was our good fortune cap- 
ture few specimens the 
The 
records this eastern race 
have become numerous 
for southern California, that must begin consider regular winter visitant, 
rather casual one. The taking two orange-crowned 
warblers leads similar views. scarcely possible that came across every 
individual the vicinity during our short stay, but the contrary reason- 
able assume that saw but small proportion the total number these 
birds seldom met with California, and that thorough investigation would 
show them fairly common this part the State. 

The capture three horned owls was great piece good fortune, but 
were disappointed not finding any screech pigmy this locality, though 
course any bird taken here midwinter might have come down the river from 
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the mountains instead being bona fide residents. The horned owls, however, 
most evidently belong the desert, hereinafter noted. 
When first arrived Victorville naturally enquired there were 
many birds about the neighborhood. often the case were assured that 
there were very few, possibly dozen kinds! actually noted varie- 
ties, the following list shows. 
Anas boschas. Mallard. Mareca americana. Nettion carolinense. 
Green-winged Teal. 
Ducks were rather common along the Mojave River. The above three species 
were represented among those shot the immediate vicinity Victorville during 
our visit, either ourselves local sportsmen. 
Fulica americana. American Coot. Numerous about lagoons the 
river bottom. 
Gallinago delicata. Wilson Snipe. Snipe were present small numbers 
along the river, according local hunters. Specimens secured during our stay 
were examined us. 
Oxyechus vociferus. Killdeer. Few along the river. 

Lophortyx californicus vallicolus. Valley Quail. One flock quail was 
discovered the river bottom mile below Victorville. The birds obtained 
were the above species, which has doubtless penetrated this far into the desert 
from the southward the way the Mojave River. The desert quail was not 
detected here, but were told its occurrence the desert twenty miles the 
eastward. 

Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. Two were shot and others seen 
among the cottonwoods the river bottom. One those secured was the act 


Accipiter cooperi. Cooper Hawk. Several were seen the river bottom. 

Buteo borealis calurus. Western Fairly common along the 
cottonwoods. 

Falco mexicanus. Prairie Falcon. were seen flying over the desert. 


Falco sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk. Common. Noted among the 
tree-yuccas far Gut the desert well along the river bottom. 

Strix pratincola. American Barn Owl. Several were noted the vicinity 
the alfalfa patch the river bottom below Victorville. dusk the owls emerged 
from the cottonwoods and began beating back and fourth over the fields the 
hunt for meadow-mice. One bird plunge abruptly into the grass, and 
intent was upon its capture, that was very closely approached. There was 
every evidence that the owl had thrust its foot and leg far down burrow 
pursuit the fleeing mouse. 

Nyctalops wilsonianus. American Long-eared Owl. Two were obtained 
the alfalfa patch. Their stomachs were full the remains meadow-mice 
californicus) and kangaroo rats (Dipodomys merriami.) 

Asio magellanicus pallescens. Pallid Horned Owl. owls were act- 
ually plentiful along the river bottom where they evidently obtained ready live- 
lihood. The stomachs those secured were crammed with the remains meadow- 
mice. The three specimens captured agree characters which distinguish them 
from the race the coast region southern California. They are re- 
markably pale throughout, the feet and legs dorsally being totally unbarred, and 
white predominates over the dark markings most the under surface. They 
measure follows: 
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No. 6150 “ 
No. 6165 “ 


Geococcyx californianus. 


two seen. 


Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. 
Dryobates villosus hyloscopus. 


among the cottonwoods. 


Dryobates scalaris bairdi. 


Road-runner. 


Texas Woodpecker. 


wing tail tarsus 
13.65 8.75 2.46 
13.98 8.83 2.50 
8.87 


One and another one 


One was seen flying along the river. 
Cabanis Woodpecker. Moderately common 


Not numerous, though found 


among the tree-yuccas out the desert well the cottonwoods. 
found tree-yuccas were thought belong this species. Two skins secured 


are indistinguishable from Arizona examples. 


be 


But another No. Coll. 


A 


COTTONWOODS WITH HEAVY GROWTH OF MISTLETOE 


M), taken Dec. 26, exhibits such combination characters that may 
reasonably considered hybrid between and seems quite 
likely that cross-breeding occurs along the edge the desert south Hesperia, 
where the tree-yuccas extend the very base the San Bernardino Mountains, 
sothat the habitats and adjoin each other with hiatus intervening. 


Dryobates Nuttall Woodpecker. 


single specimen taken the 


cottonwoods (¢, No. 6162 Coll. M.) Dec. 26, quite typical this 
species. was probably straggling visitant from the southward, following the 
cottonwood-lined Mojave River down from the San Bernardino Mountains. 


Colaptes cafer collaris. 


Red shafted Flicker. 


Common along 


tom. with decided tendencies was secured. 


Sayornis saya. Say 


the desert. 


few noted the and one out 


“ce 


Sayornis nigricans. Black very few observed along the river. 
Otocoris alpestris ammophila. Mojave Horned Lark. But few horned larks 
were seen, and these eluded our pursuit. specimens were secured, but 
seems highly probable that they belonged the Mojave Desert race. 

Corvus corax sinuatus. American Raven. Presumably this species. Com- 
mon the vicinity, but wary usual. They refused shot, even trapped! 

Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. Blackbird. One 
vidual was seen Mailliard the river bottom. 

Sturnella neglecta. Western Meadowlark. Several meadowlarks frequented 
the alfalfa patch and pastures below Victorville. 

Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer Blackbird. Large flocks remained close 
about town visited the cattle pastures nearby. 

Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis. House Finch. Not all numerous; fact, 
met with only few occasions about cultivated tracts the river bottom. 

Astragalinus psaltria hesperophilus. Green-backed Goldfinch. very few 
noted the river bottom. 

Astragalinus tristis salicamans. Willow Goldfinch. Small companies were 
often met with feeding weed patches near the river. 

Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin. was secured from small flock 
feeding weed patch. 

Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus. Western Savanna Sparrow. Abund- 
ant the alfalfa patch and adjacent fields. 

Chondestes grammacus strigatus. Western Lark Sparrow. scattering 
flock was regularly observed the neighborhood the alfalfa patch, generally 
company with juncos. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli. Intermediate Sparrow. Very common 
the brush all along the river. Sometimes met with ‘‘sage’’ bushes far out 
the desert. 

Spizella socialis arizone. Western Chipping Sparrow. Small numbers were 
detected with flocks juncos the river bottom. 

Junco hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco. Three specimens were taken and 
least three others were seen. The captures may recorded follows: No. 
6243 Coll. G., Dec. 30; No. 6146 Dec. 24; No. 6259 
Coll. M., Dec. All were company with individuals 

Junco hyemalis thurberi. Sierra Junco. Very numerous flocks small 
companies all through the bottom lands near the river. Among the considerable 
series secured, none seem referable any other the western races. 

belli nevadensis. Nevada Sage Sparrow. 

Amphispiza belli canescens. California Sage Sparrow. 

Sage Sparrows were fairly common out the desert, and sage flats nearer 
the river. Out eighteen specimens brought home, nine are referable 
densis and nine The smaller size the latter, with slightly darker 
coloration, the diagnostic feature. Canescens evidently reaches this vicinity 
short journey from the southern Sierras the westward; while must 
come much longer route from almost due north. The latter not known 
breed south about 36° Lat., and entirely east the Sierra Nevada. 

Melospiza cinerea montana. Mountain Song Sparrow. 

Melospiza cinerea merrilli. Merrill Song Sparrow. 

Melospiza cinerea cooperi. San Diego Song Sparrow. 

Out forty-nine song sparrows collected the party twenty-seven are refer- 
able montana,two twenty Among those referred montana 
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are several not typical compared with Colorado examples. These show 
varying degree approach toward and doubtless came from the north- 
western part the Great Basin region, where the breeding ranges 
and merrilli merge. The cooperi individuals doubtless invaded northward along 
the Mojave River from the San Diegan district. any song sparrow all breeds 
along the Mojave River surely 

Melospiza lincolni striata. Forbush Sparrow. large specimen No. 6267 
Coll. M.) shot Pinger, Jan. was the only one found. presents 
the characters typical the breeding grounds which the Sitkan 
district southeastern Alaska. 

Ampelis garrulus. Bohemian Waxwing. single male specimen this 
circum-boreal species was shot Pinger the afternoon Dec. 31, and now 
No. 6258, Coll. The bird was alone, feeding mistletoe berries 
cottonwood near the railroad station. storm had prevailed during the previ- 
ous night and forenoon, and the distant mountains were whitened with snow. The 
only other known instance the occurrence the Bohemian waxwing the 
southwest was just forty-four years ago, when Dr. Cooper obtained specimen 
near Fort Mojave the Arizona side the Colorado River. appeared 
January [1871], after stormy period which had whitened the tops the 
mountains with snow, and was alone feeding the berries the mistletoe, when 
shot Cal. 1870, 128.) Note the coincidence circumstances! 
bird California the Bohemian waxwing has been previously recorded only 
from Plumas and Lassen counties the northeastern corner the State. may 
also worthy remark that the present record apparently the southernmost 
for North America, and even for the world! 

Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar waxwing. Several small flocks were encountered 
among the cottonwoods, where the birds were feeding mistletoe berries. 

Phainopepla nitens. Phainopepla. Fairly common among the cottonwoods, 
feeding mistletoe berries. 

Lanius ludovicianus gambeli. California Shrike. Shrikes were not all 
common. Individuals were noted far out the desert, and occasional one 
the telegraph wires along the railroad. The two specimens secured have smallish 
bills, faintly brownish and dusky-vermiculated breasts, and dark tints generally. 
They thus seem most nearly referable being probably visitants this 
locality from northwesterly direction. 

(To concluded.) 


Summer Birds the Papago Indian Reservation and the Santa Rita 


Mountains, Arizona 
BY HARRY S. SWARTH 
(Concluded from page 50) 
BIRDS SEEN IN THE SANTA RITA MOUNTAINS 
Callipepla squamata. Scaled Partridge. few individuals, not over half 


dozen adults, were seen different times the mesajust below the mountains. 
pair with brood young about the size sparrows were seen June 26. 


THE CONDOR VII 


Lophortyx gambeli. Gambel Partridge. Frequently seen and oftener heard 
calling the ravine below the mountains. 

Columba fasciata. Band-tailed Pigeon. pair two were frequently seen 
the vicinity ourcamp. the end our stay they became much more 
abundant, and the last day two number quite large flocks were seen. 

Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove. Very abundant along the lower 
canyons. Most the birds seen were young the year, full grown. 

Melopelia leucoptera. White-winged Dove. Very common the lower parts 
the mountains, hardly any being seen about our camp. But one nest was found, 
and the specimens secured hardly any had the appearance being breeding birds. 

Cathartes aura. Turkey Vulture. Frequently seen flying overhead. 

Accipiter Western Sharp-shinned Hawk. One two seen. 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooper Hawk. Several seen. nest containing young 
was found the canyon; but adult female taken June was evidently 
not breeding. 

Buteo calurus. Western Red-tail. One Not common. 

Buteo abbreviatus. Zone-tailed Hawk. specimens were secured Mr. 
Stephens. One was fine old female, but the second, male, probably the pre- 
vious year, lacks the pure white bands across the tail, but has the tail feathers 
numerously and irregularly banded with ashy white, and with numerous white 
spots showing through the black the breast. The resemblance that this hawk 
bears turkey buzzard while flying, both style coloration and manner 
flight, close that exceedingly difficult distinguish between the two. 

Buteo swainsoni. Swainson Hawk. few seen, one the canyon al- 
titude about 6000 feet. 

Falco phalena. Desert Sparrow Hawk. Fairly common along the foothills. 

Geococcyx californianus. Rood-runner. Seen occasionally but not all common. 

Dryobates Texas Woodpecker. Fairly common along the lower ra- 
vine and out the mesa. 

Dryobates Arizona Woodpecker. Very few the birds seen. Pro- 
bably better years they would found abundance, the country admir- 
ably suited their wants. 

Melanerpes aculeatus. Ant-eating Woodpecker. Fairly common the 
lower parts the mountains. 

Colaptes collaris. Flicker. few the birds seen. Not 
very common. 

Antrostomus macromystax. Stephens Whip-poor-will. single bird seen 
altitude about feet. None were heard calling any time, the 
drought having apparently driven them away almost entirely. 

nuttalli. Poorwill. Frequently heard calling about camp 
evening. 

Chordeiles texensis. Texas Nighthawk. evening dozens night- 
hawks appeared flying about the camp. None were flushed from the ground, and 
eggs were found. was not observed any time. 

Aeronautes melanoleucus. White-throated Swift. Frequently seen flying 
overhead. Some distance from our camp was projecting spur the mountain, 
ending huge cliff, precipitous that viewed from point ten fifteen miles 
the northward, the mountain range presents the appearance having been 
abruptly chopped off with huge hatchet; and here, doubtless, the swifts find 
abundance nesting sites. did not feel encouraged look for their eggs. 


a. See Nelson, Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, XVIII, April 18, 1905, p. 122, 
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Trochilus alexandri. Black-chinned Hummingbird. Seen along the canyon 
streams. This was the only hummingbird that was all common the Santa 
Ritas. Mr. Stephens had secured specimens and Eugenes fulgens 
previous visit the mountains, years before; and had found both species 
other ranges visited the territory, confidently expected find them both 
the Santa Ritas, but were disappointed, none being seen either species. This 
was undoubtedly due the disastrous series dry years. 

Calypte coste. Costa Hummingbird. few seen along the canyons. Not 
common. 

Basilinna leucotis. White-eared Hummingbird. June Mr. Stephens se- 
cured single bird, male, but not adult; probably bird previous year. 
(For detailed description this birdsee Pacific Coast Avifauna No. Birds the 
Huachuca Mountains, Arizona, page 19.) 

Tyrannus verticalis. Arkansas Kingbird. Not common. Seen mostly below 
the mountains. 

Tyrannus vociferans. Cassin Kingbird. Quite common; much more than 
the last. 

Myiarchus cinerascens. Ash-throated Flycatcher. Seen along the canyon 
streams. Not very common. 

Myiarchus olivascens. Olivaceous Flycatcher. Probably fairly abundant, 
though not much should have been the case. usual their note was 
heard, issuing from some wooded hillside, far more often than the birds themselves 
were seen. 

Sayornis saya. Say Phoebe. few seen along the base the mountains. 

Contopus pallidiventris. Coues Flycatcher. Seen only one two occa- 
sions. None observed below 6000 feet. 

Contopus richardsoni. Western Wood Pewee. Quite common along the lower 
canyons. Several specimens were taken which were most undoubtedly not breeding. 

Empidonax Buff-breasted Flycatcher. few birds seen the 
pines the very highest parts the range. They were shy and hard ap- 
proach, and nests were found. 

Pyrocephalus mexicanus. Vermilion Flycatcher. Fairly common the 
lower canyons. 

Otocoris adusta. Scorched Horned Lark. the barren mesa, just be- 
low the mountains few horned larks were seen one two occasions. They 
were exceedingly shy, much utterly unapproachable, and 
mens were secured; but all probability they belonged this subspecies. 

Aphelocoma Arizona Jay. Very abundant. The dry seasons 
seemed have had little effect them, for they were this time through with 
their breeding, and the troops juveniles, accompanied their parents, were 
evidence 

Molothrus obscurus. Dwarf Cowbird. Fairly abundant, though not nearly 
common the lowlands. saw one young bird being fed 
gnatcatcher not quite half his size. 

Icterus parisorum. Scott Oriole. few seen, but they were not allcommon. 

Icterusc. nelsoni. Arizona Hooded Much more abundant than the 
last mentioned species, but found generally lower altitude, most those seen 
being the deep ravine below the mountains. 

Carpodacus House Finch. Very abundant along the lower 
canyons, particularly the deep ravine before mentioned. think the house 
finches were more abundant here than any other place have visited south- 


ern Arizona, where have never seen them anything like the large numbers 
occurring California. 

Junco palliatus. Arizona Junco. few seen, none below 6000 feet. Some 
juveniles were secured. 

Amphispiza deserticola. Black-throated Sparrow. Very common every- 
where along the foothills and out the mesa. Full grown juveniles were secured. 

Aimophila scotti. Scott Sparrow. Fairly common the rock-strewn 
foothills. 

Pipilo megalonyx. Spurred Towhee. Quite common; seen mosfly along 
the canyons. 

Pipilo mesoleucus. Canyon Towhee. Fairly common the lower parts 
the mountains. found one nest containing young just hatched, but full grown 
juveniles were also seen. 

Zamelodia melanocephala. Black-headed Grosbeak. Seen the higher parts 
the range, but not very abundantly. Some birds were also seen the lower 
foothills, where they certainly were not breeding. 

Piranga hepatica. Tanager. few the higher parts the 
mountains. Adults and juveniles were secured. 

Piranga cooperi. Cooper Tanager. Fairly common, most the birds seen 
being the deep, wooded, ravines below the mountains. found myself continu- 
ally comparing the avifauna the Santa Ritas with that the Huachuca Moun- 
tains, where had been collecting earlier the season, and was surprised find- 
ing many species breeding the one range and not the other, though the 
mountains present much the same general appearance, and the nearest point 
cannot much over twenty miles apart. The Cooper tanager, though exceed- 
ingly rare migrant the Huachucas, was breeding quite commonly the Santa 
Ritas, and was the same with many other species, mostly those generally found 
the lowlands. 

Phainopepla nitens. Phainopepla. One the commonest birds the lower 
parts the mountains, where both adults and juveniles were seen. This an- 
other species that have not known breed the Huachucas. 

Lanius excubitorides. White-rumped Shrike. Not seen the canyons but 
frequently met with out the mesa. June found nest with five eggs 
scraggly little mesquite bush, perfectly unsheltered and unhidden. AsI exam- 
ined the eggs, both birds sat the bush, almost within arm’s reach, with mouths 
open, suffering from the heat too much care what happened. The sun was blaz- 
ing down fiercely that had the nest not been low enough down see into, 
should certainly not have investigated its contents, even had been much great- 
rarity; and did not care for the eggs, the shade the brush for 
moment, see the female slip the nest immediately. 

Vireo swainsoni. Western Warbling Vireo. Mr. Stephens se- 
cured adult female this species. dissection did not have any appear- 
ance being breeding bird; and have never found the species breeding any 
where southern Arizona, believe that this was nothing more than straggler, 
which, for some reason, had failed its breeding 

Vireo plumbeus. Plumbeous Vireo. Seen various occasions the high- 
parts the mountains. 

Vireo stephensi. Stephens Vireo. Seen the oaks the lower parts 
the range. Although California found quite commonly the willow 
regions the lowlands, its Arizona prototype, stephensi appears bird the 
mountains exclusively, and have never observed anywhere the lower valleys. 
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Vireo pusillus. Least Vireo. Not common, but few were seen the lower 
parts the range, and the bush, out the mesa well. 

Helminthopila Lucy Warbler. This another species, that, breeding 
abundantly the Santa Ritas, seldom seen the neighboring range, the 
Huachucas, and then only during the migrations. the neighborhood our 
camp, and the ravine below, was very common, being one the few species 
that was really abundant. Both adults and juveniles were taken. 

Dendroica nigrescens. Black-throated Gray Warbler. Quite common every- 
where the oak brush. 

Setophaga picta. Painted Redstart. was the same canyon, several 
miles above the location our camp, that Mr. Stephens took the first known set 
eggs this species years ago. Some the birds were seen various points 
along the canyon, but they were not nearly abundant had found them 
the Huachucas shortly before. they were breeding was evidenced the 
number juveniles seen. 

Mimus leucopterus. Western Mockingbird. Quite common the lower 
parts the mountains. 

Toxostoma palmeri. Palmer Thrasher. Very abundant out the mesa, 
and frequently seen the lower canyons. 

Toxostoma Bendire Thrasher. Common the mesa just below 
the mountains, but not seen any the canyons. 

Heleodytes couesi.. Cactus Wren. Very abundant the mesa and along 
the foothills. Adults and juveniles were seen everywhere, but usual, they were 
shy and wary almost unapproachable. 

Salpinctes obsoletus. Rock Wren. Fairly common along the rock-strewn 
foothills. 

Catherpes conspersus. Canyon Wren. Quite abundant. Many full grown 
juveniles were seen, usually two three together. 

Thryomanes bairdi. Baird Wren. Seen along the canyons, but not 
any numbers. 

Troglodytes aztecus. Western House Wren. Found here, the Hua- 
chucas, the higher parts the range only. Usually seen about fallen trees 
brush piles. 

Sitta nelsoni. Rocky Mountain Nuthatch. few pairs were seen the 
higher parts the mountains, but they were not all abundant. 

Parus wollweberi. Bridled Tit. Very abundant the oak regions, where 
troops young accompanied the parents, were met with continually. 

Psaltriparus plumbeus. Lead-colored Bush-Tit. Quite abundant and occur- 
ring all parts the mountains. took several specimens the so-called 
lately claimed, but took specimens with fairly well defined dusky 
lines over the auriculars, from small flocks that were evidently composed 
single family each, the pair old birds and six eight juveniles. Some the 
young birds had, and others lacked, the lines the sides the head, butin every 
case the adults were have never yet met with southern 
Arizona, and doubt occurs either the Santa Rita the Huachuca Moun- 
tains, though abundant both ranges. 

Auriparus flaviceps. Verdin. Very common the foothill regions, and over 
the mesa below. 

Polioptila plumbea. Plumbeous Gnatcatcher. Not common. Seen occasion- 
ally just below the mountains, but not ascending into the canyons all. 
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Correction.—In article upon the manuscript Charles Lucien Bonaparte, the 
March number THE CONDOR, mistake the family history evidently made originally 
Dr. Cooper and which was not corrected later the text. Prince Carlo Luciano Bonaparte was 
nephew Napoleon instead cousin, his father being Lucien, prince Canino, 
Napoleon and was cousin Napoleon III instead MAILLIARD, San 
Geronimo, Marin Co., Cal. 

San Geronimo Notes.—The present winter has been such mild one, with such splendid 
rainfall and heavy growth verdure, that seemed reasonable suppose these unusual condi- 
tions would have more less effect upon our bird life, looked forward increase the 
number birds consequence The reverse has been the case, however, far our win- 
ter residents are concerned. Instead the varied thrush being evidence 
all sides have seen but one two during the whole winter, while the dwarf hermit thrush 
(Hylocichla nana) has been exceedingly scarce and the western robin propinqua) 
present very small numbers. The same state affairs has been reported from other localities 
the vicinity San Francisco. Under these circumstances natural assume that either these 
birds have found food and climatic conditions favorable farther north that they have not 
worked their way down us, they have found food plentiful everywhere that they have 
scattered widely through instead concentrating the usually most favorable localities. 
Will not some the members the Cooper Club different parts the state help solve 
this problem giving their observations these pages? 

The only records worthy especial note the moment this locality are the capture an- 
other white-throated sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis) February, and the taking female 
Hutton’s vireo (Vireo huttoni) that was evidently either laying just ready todo March 
14th, remarkably early date for the nesting this species this MAILLIARD, 
San Geronimo, Marin Co., Cal. 


Falco richardsoni Southern California.—In list birds noted the Annual Out- 
ing Meeting the Southern Division the Cooper Ornithological Club which was held the 
San Fernando Valley, Los Angeles Co., Cal., October 31st November 2nd 1903 (see 
vol. VI, No. page 22), noted the taking specimen, October 31st, columbarius. 
the time Mr. Grinnell called attention its light color,and other members thought might prove 
Falco richardsoni, several hawks taken heretofore the same locality were all typical 
Falco columbarius, and there being collections for compar- 
ison, was, for the time being labeled co/umbarius. Through the kindness Dr. Dearborn, the 
skin has recently been compared with the Field Columbian Museum series under his care, and 
once pronounced Falco richardsoni. evidently bird the year fresh fall plumage, with 
the light colored tail bands somewhat narrower than the adult. The only previous California 
record (see Grinnell’s Check List California Birds, page 33.) that Henshaw who records 
specimen secured Walker Basin, August 28, Chicago, 


Correction.—In the for July and August, 1904, 99, Rev. Goodwin calls 
attention error the Handbook Birds the Western United States, under frank- 
linii, The Utah note that refers to, now recall the circumstance, was interpolated the 
copy, and most unfortunate accident placed under instead californicus. 

Absence the field prevented seeing the July publication, and Mr, 
article has only just come attention. now hasten acknowledge the correction and 
thank Mr. Goodwin for calling attention the error, which will course corrected the next 
edition the BAILEY, Washington, C., March 27, 1905. 

specimen virginianus, the flesh, was sent from the Sum- 
mit the (Donner, O.) altitude 7000 feet, April 21, 1904. must have been cross- 
ing the east slope the Sierras but violent snow storm compelled it, presumably, take re- 
fuge outbuilding, where was caught. Snow that time was nine feet deep the level 
the summit.—L. BELDING, Cal. 

The Irrepressible Oregon Chickadee.—Has anyone ever collected Parus occidentalis 
California? When was working Land Birds the Pacific District enquired four per- 
sons, who had given place their lists birds from central and southern California, 
gambeli was not the species they instead occidentalis, and three them said 
they thought was. One the three was Mr. Evermann. Not one the four had mentioned 
the very common gambeli. 

page 268, Land Birds the Pacific District, there annoying manuscript 
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was changed omitting was after guttata and adding the word 
thus making misquote Mr. Evermann, concerning occidentalis and other species. 

Mr. Ridgway, Part III, Birds North and Middle America cites (with Mr. Evermann’s 
Ventura County record and hisown observation the valley east Sacramento City 1867. 
Neither Mr, Ridgway nor Mr. Evermann preserved BELDING, 


Corrections.—On page 268, Land Birds Pacific District, under error. Read: 
Fourth paragraph should inserted foot 7th paragraph,’’ instead 7th page. 

Mr. Grinnell, Avifauna gives Lanius borea/is southward range California Calaveras 
Mr. Ridgway, citing Mr. Grinnell, repeats the error Birds North and Middle 
BELDING, Stockton, Cal. 


Erroneous Records Corrected.—Dr. Wolcott the Nebraska Ornithologists’ has 
called attention some errors article written me, and printed the November-Dec- 
ember 1904 number THE CONDOR. were due recent identifications, work 
been done about six years ago, and not having known that some doubtful records had been 
thrown out, the Nebraska Union Committee, account specimens having been taken. 
There are Sioux County records for barred owl, dusky poor-will, Lincoln sparrow, cedar wax- 
wing, Cassin vireo, russet-backed thrush, yellow-billed cuckoo and Baird sparrow. Cabanis 
woodpecker should Rocky Mountain woodpecker; American goldfinch, the western goldfinch, 
and the slender-billed nuthatch, the Rocky Mountain, some way, probably part 
copying, parts two paragraphs page 170 were omitted. The paragraph—beginning 
line should read, ‘‘The prairie falcon although occuring Santa Cruz County, was not seen 
during the summer; Sioux County isa rather common resident. The raptores are rather 
more abundant, individuals, Sioux County. This due the fact that the country 
thinly settled and the birds have chance live undisturbed.—J. Berkeley, Cal. 


Robin Notes.—Following suggestion, numerous letters were sent out ascertain the 
whereabouts the western robin (Merula migratoria propingua) which usually common 
the region about San Francisco Bay winter but which has been absent very rare during the 
past winter. The following replies have been received date.—Ep. 

Swan Lake Valley, near Klamath Falls, Klamath Co., Oregon.—Last winter was unusually 
mild, making possible for several kinds birds remain with instead going their 
usual southern resorts. These include robins and meadowlarks. The common robin nests through- 
out this region and abundant usually from March until regular winter weather begins, only 
staying through the winter when usually mild last APPLEGATE, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Alta, Placer Co., Cal., R., alt. 3600.—Robins have been rare all winter, probably 
account warm weather and lack snow higher elevations. Usually they are 
They were common Blue Canyon, 4400 ft., March 21, and were singing great Here 
they were feeding dry berries manzanita and Heteromeles,—W. PRICE. 

Applegate, Placer Co., Cal..on R.—Robins are never very common here the 
uplands, winter. Usually they keep the American River side canyons large flocks, and 
were there this year large numbers about [latter part Feb.]. They are, think, 
their normal numbers here now, both the canyons and the upland meadows. They left 
Truckee region large numbers about their usual time the fall, with the exception few 
flocks which went through much later, that is, long after the rainy and snowy spell last Sep- 
tember. Iam sure they are not there now, even sparingly. have not seen heard varied 
thrush nevius) since returned here, Dec. 25, 1904, which 
March 24, 1905. 

Fyffe, Dorado Co., Cal., alt. 3700 have been robins here during the past 
winter. was told that they have been numerous about Diamond Springs, about half 
miles west Placerville, and other places about 2000 feet. Robins are still scarce, al- 
though there are few here now. have seen varied thrushes this winter. Winter has been 
unusually mild April 1905. 

Three Rivers, Tulare Co., Cal., lower portion Upper Sonoran have not 
observed the usual number robins juncos this winter, nor have Iseen any varied thrushes, 
but pretty sure heard varied thrush two occasions. had wild oats headed out here 
January, which something never saw DEAN. 

Lone Pine and Cottonwood Canyon (Mt. Whitney).—No robins were observed the last week 
March either Lone Pine the lower slopes Whitney. ascended the canyon nearly 
the yellow pines Robins were the inhabitants, however. Weather 
Morris, Stanford Univ., Cal. 

Auburn, R., alt. about 1000 have been present usual numbers 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


TTENTION called Mr. Mailliard’s re- 
quest for information concerning the win- 
ter distribution the western robin 
Letters have already been sent number 
members and the notes are published another 
page. Since the robin known everyone, 
all readers, who can shed any light the pro- 
blem the movement robins during the 
past winter, should send their notes. Nega- 
tive information valuable. Please state 
whether robins are usually present your lo- 
cality and whether common rare; also include 
any other information concerning unusual birds 
during the past winter, absence ordinarily 
common The following letter from 
Prof. Ritter bears directly upon this matter, 

that further remarks are unnecessary. 
Berkeley, Cal., March 20, 1905. 

DEAR MR. MAILLIARD: 

Since the meeting Miss Head’s Saturday 
evening have been thinking over the matter 
raised Dr. Stejneger’s paper, and has oc- 
curred quite positive way that the 
Cooper Club has just now admirable oppor- 
tunity take hand investigation that 
would exactly line with Stejneger’s sug- 
gestions. refer the question the behav- 
ior the winter birds this year, and the bear- 
ing the broader problem bird mi- 
that the western robin, varied thrush, pipit, and 
some other birds, have not come this region 
this winter because the conditions have not 
been such induce them to, genuine- 
interesting fact, and ought carefully 
looked into. Have the birds remained their 
nesting grounds, have they gone other 
locality than that which they are accustomed 
visit winter? either case they would 
appear have departed from their usual habit, 
from the point view the 
stinct. would suggest that two lines in- 
quiry taken the first place 
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that letters addressed all members the 
Club localities ordinarily frequented the 
birds winter, find whether they have been 
scarce all these they have been the 
San Francisco Bay region. the second place, 
that somebody sent, possible, the 
mountains where the western robin, for in- 
stance, breeds, ascertain has remained 
there through the winter, and so, what the 
peculiar conditions have been, 
Very truly yours, 
RITTER. 


series portraits continued the 

present issue with likenesses Count 

Salvadori, Dr. Anton Reichenow, Dr. Otto 
Finsch, and Mr.H. Dresser. 

Among Count Tommaso Salvadori’s works 
may noted the following: Prodromus Or- 
nithologiz Papuasiz Moluccarum, Ornito- 
logia delle Papuasia Molluche vols. and ap- 
pendix), Uccelli Borneo (first published 
Annali Mus. Civ. Genova, 1874-75); and the 
British Museum Catalogues: vol. XX, Catalogue 
the Psittaci, Parrots; XXI, Catalogue 
the 
Anseres), Crypturi, and 1887 ap- 
peared degli Uccelli Italiani. has 
named between 500 and 600 genera and species, 
which Brachyrhamphus one. 

Dr. Anton Reichenow, editor the 
Ornithologie and the Ornithologisches 
Monatsbericht, has published many papers 
these journals, and elsewhere. The Conspectus 
Psittacorum appeared the former. Die 
Voegel Deutsch-Oest-Afrikas, quarto, was pub- 
lished 1894, and Die Voegel two vol- 
and part the third which have al- 
ready been published, not yet completed. 

Dr. Otto Finsch has been 
ber 1872, northwest Siberia, March November, 
1876, South Sea Islands, April 1879— November 
1882 and June 1884—August 1885, and New 
Guinea, which made six trips 1884 and 
1899 published his Systematische 
Uebersicht der Ergebnisse seiner Reisen and 
Schriftstellerischen (1859-1899), 
which lists 384 titles covering wide range 
subjects besides ornithology. has written 
Die Papageien vols. Index Caro- 
Luciani Bonaparte Conspectus Generum 
Avium (1865), Beitrag zur Fauna Centralpoly- 
nesiens: Ornithologie der Viti Samoa- und 
Tonga-Inseln (with Hartlaub, 1867), Die Voegel 
Oest-Afrikas (with Hartlaub besides num- 
erous other longer and shorter papers Notes 
from the Leyden Museum, Jour. 
J. Ornithologie, etc. Dr. Finsch has described 
genera 155 species birds, and 
has genus and species zoology and 
botany named his honor. 

Mr. Henry Eeles Dresser’s best known works 
are: History the Birds Europe vols., 
text and plates), Monograph the Bee- 
eaters, Monograph the Rollers, List the 
Birds Europe, Reprint Eversmann’s 
‘Addenda’ parts), besides numerous shorter 
papers. Zhe /bis, 1865 and 1866, was pub- 
lished Notes the Birds Southern Texas, 
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Minutes Club Meetings 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING AND DIN- 
NER.—The Club met the evening January 
14, Jules’s Restaurant, 315 Pine St.,San Fran- 
cisco. One honorary member, twenty-six act- 
ive members, and nine visitors were present. 
The meeting was called order president 
Taylor, and the election officers was once 
taken up. The following were unanimously 
elected serve officers for 1905: president, 
Joseph Mailliard; senior vice-president, Miss 
Helen Swett; junior vice-president, Prof. 
Snyder; secretary, Chas. Thompson; treas- 
urer, Joseph Grinnell. intermission was 
declared, and the banquet was attacked. 
Under the efficient supervision Mr. Granger, 
the Club was served with elaborate banquet. 
Covers were laid for thirty-six; favors were 
Miss Chapman, and menus Chas. Thomp- 
son. Speeches were made retiring presi- 
dent Taylor, and president-elect Mailliard. 
After dinner business was taken up, and the 
following were elected active membership: 
Washington, C.; Currier Tacoma, 
Wash.; Smith, Palo Alto, Cal.; Fair, 
Palo Alto, Cal.; Elbert, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 

The following were proposed for active mem- 
bership: Miss Donnelly, Piedmont, 
Miss Chapman; Miss Ella Hall, 1044 Magnolia 
St., Oakland, Miss Chapman; Palmer, 
Humphrey, Palo Alto, W.K. Fisher; Dr. 
F.W.D’Evelyn, Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, 
Miss Swett; Miss Harker, Santa Bar- 
bara, Miss Head; Miss Applegarth, 
Haywards, Emerson; Carroll Scott, 
3848 Third St., San Diego, Fisher. 

Mr. Emerson spoke the new 
tion bill, and Dr. D’Evelyn addressed the Club 
regarding the display birds made 
San Francisco the Pacific Coast Forest, Fish 
and Game Association. 

President Mailliard appointed Fisher 
editor THE CONDOR for 1905, with 
Snodgrass and Joseph Grinnell associate 
editors, and Joseph Grinnell business manager, 
Adjourned meet March 1905. 

CHARLES THOMPSON, Secretary. 


MARCH.—The March meeting was held the 
residence Miss Anna Head, Berkeley, Cal., 
March 17. President Mailliard was the 
chair, eleven members and one visitor being 
present. Owing the absence the Secre- 
tary, the program was first taken up, and Dr. 
Stejneger’s paper, Future Aims Or- 
nithology’’ was read. During the discussion 
the Secretary arrived, and the regular business 
was taken up. The following were elected 
active membership: Miss Donnelly, Miss 
Ella Hall, Palmer, Humphrey, Dr. 
F. W. D’Evelyn, Miss K. V. Harker, Miss M. 
Applegarth, and Carroll Scott. The follow- 
ing were proposed for active membership: Wm. 
Dutcher, Alden Sampson, Benj. Gault, 
Tyler, and Price. The remainder the 


MINUTES CLUB MEETINGS 


program was then taken up, and Mr. Mailliard 
gave amost interesting lecture his collect- 
ing experiences with the birds Chile. 
Adjourned meet San Francisco, April 
29, 1905. 
CHARLES THOMPSON, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


ANNUAL MEETING.—The annual meeting 
the Southern Division was 
the evening January 12, Throop 
Institute, Pasadena, and proved one 
the most interesting and largely attended 
meetings held for some time. Eighteen mem- 
bers and two visitors were present, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Howard Robertson, occupying the 
chair. Mr. Walter Taylor, Pasadena, Cal., 
was elected active memberseip, and the ap- 
plication Mr. William Gallaher, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., proposed Mr. Lee Chambers, 
was read. The election officers resulted 
follows: Eugene Law, president; Harry 
Lelande, vice-president; Clifton, Secre- 
tary; Lee Chambers, division treasurer. 
was decided omit the meetings the divis- 
ion for the summer months July, August and 
September, retaining, with that exception, the 
monthly meetings, the May and October meet- 
ings take the form outing meetings. The 
program was opened Mr. Grinnell with 
short talk ‘‘The Bohemian 
skin taken Mr. Philip Pinger, club mem- 
ber, Victorville, the Mojave River, De- 
cember 31, 1904, being exhibited, with one 
the cedar waxwing way comparison. 
The remainder the evening was occupied 
Mr. William Finley, the Northern Divis- 
ion, whom was our great privilege have 
with us, most interesting talk on, and ex- 
hibition of, his fine series photographs 
bird-life, taker collaboration with Mr. Her- 
man Bohlman. The meeting then ad- 
journed meet Room City Hall, Los 
Angeles, Feb. 23, 1905. 

Secretary. 


FEBRUARY.—The February meeting was held 
February 23, 1905, Room City Hall, Los 
Angeles, fifteen members and five visitors being 
present. President Law presided. The follow- 
ing applications for membership were read: 
Henry Marsden, San Diego, Cal.; Wil- 
liamson, Pasadena; Colburn, Los Ange- 
les; Williard, Tombstone, Ariz., proposed 
Frank Stephens, Richardson, Jr., and 
Howard, respectively. William Galle- 
her, Santa Barbara, was elected membership. 

Mr. William Finley gave most interest- 
ing talk upon two phases his work the 
and ‘‘Wing Movement disclosed the 
Camera.’’ Mr. Grinnell read interesting letters 
from Mr. McGregor, Philippine Islauds, 
and Mr. Anderson northern Japan, 
descriptive collecting conditions those far 
eastern lands, 


Secretary. 


July-August issue being print- 
this number mailed. 


Directory Members the Cooper 
Ornithological Club 


Revised to May 1, 1905. 
(Residence in California unless otherwise stated. Year 
following names signifies date of election.) 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Belding, Lyman, Stockton. 1896. 
Bryant, Walter E., 933 Healdsburg Ave., Santa 
Rosa. 1894. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Adams, Ernest, Box 238 Lincoln. 

Anderson, Malcolm, P., Menlo Park. 

Applegrath, Miss May S., Haywards. 1905. 

Appleton, Simi, Ventura County. 

Arnold, Dr. Ralph, Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1893. 

Atkinson, Wm. L., Santa Clara San 
Jose. 1899. 

Bade, Wm, F., 2223 Atherton St., Berkeley. 
1903. 

Bailey, Henry F., Pacific Ave., Santa Cruz, 
1902. 

Bailey, H., St., Newport News, Va. 1903. 

Bailey, Vernon, Dept. Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1904. 

Barnwell, Reginald, Alhambra. 1904. 

Barrett, A., 3101 Hillegas Ave., Berkeley. 
1902. 

Bay, Haywards. 1903. 

Beal, L., Dep’t Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

Beck, Rollo H., Berryessa. 1894. 

Bell, Mrs. Ruby Green, Stanford Univ. 

Bishop, Dr. Louis B., 356 Orange St., New 
Haven, Conn. 1904. 

Bohlman, Herman T., oth St., Portland, 
Ore. 1903, 

Bolton, L., 1700 Bonte Ave., 1897. 

Boring, Miss Ora, Stockton. 

Bowles, W., 401 So. St., Tacoma, Wash. 

Bowles, H., 401 So. St.. Tacoma, Wash. 
1903. 

Brewster, William, 145 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1904. 

Brown, Miss Alice M., Pacific Grove. 1904. 

Brown, Herbert, Yuma, Arizona. 1903. 

Bryan, Wm. Alanson, Bishop Museum, Hono- 
lulu, 1905. 

Bunnell, L., 2730 Dwight Way, Berkeley. 
1903. 

Burcham, Stanford University. 

Carpenter, Nelson, Stanford 
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Carriger, Henry W., 486 Eddy St., San Fran- 
cisco. 1895. 

Chamberlin, Corydon, (No address present). 
1893. 

Chamberlin, Geo. D., (Noaddress present) 
1893. 

Chambers, Lee, Santa Monica. 1897, 

Chapman, Miss Bertha L., 404 Walsworth Ave., 

Chapman, Frank M., Amer. Museum Natural 
History, New York City. 

Cheney, S., 675 25th St., Oakland. 1904. 

Childs, John Lewis, Floral Park, 1904. 

Clark, Ulysses S., 952 South 6th 
1894. 

Clemens, Rev. Joseph, Monterey. 1903. 

Clifton, T., Pasadena. 1904. 

Coffin, Dr. V., State School, Whittier. 1899. 

Cohen, Donald A., Alameda. 1894. 

Colburn, E., 1204 So. Main St., Los Angeles. 
1905. 

Cooper, Jas. S., 620 Eddy St., San Francisco. 
1903. 

Cummings, Claude, Pinole, Contra Costa Co. 
1897. 

Currier, Ed. 607 So. St., Tacoma, Wash. 
1904. 

Daggett, Frank S., 241 Rialto Bldg., Chicago, 
1895. 

Davis, Evan, Orange. 1894. 

Dean, F., Three Rivers, Tulare Co. 

Deane, Ruthven, 504 State St., Chicago, 
1904. 

Deane, Walter, Brewster St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1904. 

D’Evelyn, Dr. W., 2103 Clinton Ave., Ala- 
meda, 1905. 

Dille, Fred. M.. 644 Gilpin, Denver, Colo. 

Dixon, Joseph, Worcester Ave., Pasadena. 
1904. 

Donnelly, Miss G., Vernal 
1905. 

Dutcher, William, 525 Manhattan Ave., New 
York City. 1905. 

Dwight, Dr.Jonathan Jr., E.34th St., New York 
City. 1904. 

Eastman, B., Lieut. Inf., Ft. Wright, 
Spokane, Wash. 1904. 

Elbert, H., Stanford University. 1905. 

Haywards. 1894. 

Eschenburg, Miss Ida M., 2445 Channing Way, 
Berkeley. 1903. 

Fair, Paul J., 567 Lincoln Ave., Palo Alto, 1905. 

Fuedge, John B., Ashfork, Ariz. 1902. 

Finley, Wm. L., 264 Madison St., Portland, 
Oreg. 1900. 

Fisher, Dr. K., Dept. Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1904. 

Fisher, Walter Palo Alto. 1900, 

Flanagan, John H., 392 Benefit St., Providence, 
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Forrester, Miss B., Round Mt., Shasta Co. 
1903. 

Fowler, Fred H., Palo 

Franklin, Burnell, Toluca, Los Angeles Co. 

Fuertes, Louis Agassiz, Ithaca, 1904. 

Gallaher, William, Santa Barbara. 1905. 

Gane, Henry Stewart, Santa 

Gault, Benj. T., Glen Ellyn, Page Co. 

Gay, Harold, Craftonville. 1898. 

Gaylord, Dr. Horace Pasadena. 1904. 

Gifford, Edw. W., 3256 Briggs Ave., Alameda. 
1904. 

Gilbert, Dr. Chas. H., Stanford Univ. 1902. 

Gilman, French, Banning, Riverside Co. 

Gilman, Phil K., Box 141, Stanford Univ. 1895. 

Goldman, A., Dept, Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, 

Gorham, Harry W., Santa Monica. 

Grey, Henry, Box 786, San Diego. 

Grinnell, Joseph, 572 Marengo Ave., Pasa- 
dena, 1894. 

Groesbeck, Chas. E., Ocean Park. 1897. 

Hahn, Benj. W., Pasadena. 

Hall, Miss Ella, 1044 Magnolia St., Oakland. 
1905. 

Hanford, Forrest S., 1363 11th St., Oakland. 

Hanna, Wilson C., Box 146, Colton. 1902. 

Harding, C., 1903. 

Harker, Miss D., 111 Valerio St., 
Santa Barbara. 1905. 

Hayden, Edmund M., Santa Barbara, 
1903. 

Head, Miss Anna, 2538 Channing Way, Berke- 
ley. 1902. 

Heller, Edmund, Riverside. 1894. 

Holland, Harold M., Box 515, Galesburg, 

Hoover, Theodore J., Bodie, Mono 

Howard, Edward A., Hotel Potter, Santa Bar- 
bara, 1902. 

Howard, W., Box 1177, Los 

Humphrey, 381 Channing Ave., Palo 
1905. 

Hunter, S., 2115 Allston Way, Berkeley. 1903. 

Illingworth, F., 624 Lynn St., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Ingersoll, M., 816 5th St., San Diego. 1895. 

Ingram, Wm. N., Pacific Grove. 1901. 

Jackson, Willis H., Pescadero. 

Jay, Alphonse, 1622 Pennsylvania Los 

Jay, Antonin, 1622 Pennsylvania Ave., Los An- 

Jenkins, Miss Alice M., Stanford Univ. 

Jenkins, Hubert O., Stanford University. 1902. 

Johnson, Roswell, H., Cheney, Spokane Co. 

Jones, Robt. F., Santa Monica, 1902. 

Jordan, Dr. David Starr, Stanford 
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Judson, 5100 Pasadena Ave., Los Ange- 
les. 1894. 

Julien, Miss Lillian, Yreka. 

Kaeding, Geo. L., 820 Scott St., San Francisco. 
1903. 

Kaeding, Henry B., $20 Scott St., San Francis- 
co. 1895. 

Keeney,Ashby H.,R.F.D. I,Santa Barbara. 1904. 

Kellogg, Vernon Stanford University. 

Kessing, Lawrence, 1430 Santa Clara Avenue, 
Alameda. 

Keyes, Chas. R., Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Kuhls, Elsa F., San Ramon, Contra Costa Co. 

Lamb, Chester C., Box 194, Berkeley. 

Law, Eugene, Hollywood. 

Lelande, J., City Hall, Los Angeles. 1897. 

Little, Geo. E., Bank Whittier, Whittier. 
1899. 

Littlejohn, Chase, Redwood City, 

Loomis, Leverett Mills, Cal, Academy Sciences, 
San Francisco. 

Love, Chas. A., 3353 22nd St., San 

Luce, Geo. W., Haywards. 1904. 

Mailliard, John W., 307 Sansome St., San 
Francisco. 1894. 

Mailliard, Joseph, 1815 Vallejo St., San Fran- 
cisco. 1895. 

Mannon, Chas. M., Ukiah. 

Marsden, W., care Frank Stephens, San 
Diego. 

Masters, Mrs. Willis W., 494 Kensington Place, 
Pasadena. 1904. 

Mathews, Miss Ellen, Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

May, Crawford, 485 Maylin St., Pasadena. 
1904. 

McCormick, I., Laughlin Building, 
Angeles. 1895. 

McGregor, C., Bureau Gov’t Laboratories, 
Manila, 1893. 

McLain, B., Market and 12th Sts., Wheel- 
ing, 1897. 

Mearns, Maj. Edgar A., War Dept., Washing- 
ton, 1905. 

Miller, John M., Stanford University. 1903. 
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THE WARBLER 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Epriror 


series which will coutain many su- 
Colored Plates rare such 
Kirtland and Olive Warbler, Carolina Par- 
oquet, Clark’s Crow, Ipswich and Rufous 
Crowned Sparrow, Yellow and Black Rail. 
Calaveras Warbler, ete. Also splendid 
illustrations Birds and Nests, and lead- 
ing articles weil known authorities. 


Published Quarterly, Pages Cover 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICH 
$1.00 PER YEAR. SINGLE COPIES 200 


Eggs of Kirtland Warbler will he figured 
in first issue(Jan.or Feb.)of the new series. 

ADDRESS THE WARBLER 
FLORAL 


The Oologist 


Is Growing Every Day 
Growing a Larger Subscription List 
Growing Better Every Day 


WHY? 


Because we aim to give our subscribers what 
they want as far as possible.. If you are formin 
a collection of bird skins, birds eggs or bird 
photos; if you need bird literature; if you have 
any of these to dispose of; in any case you need 
“THE OOLOGIST.” 


Wereach the people interested in these hobbies 
every month, 


We keep you posted on the little things you 
cannot afford to miss, 


Try the “OorocistT’ a year and be convinced. 
Published every month, only 50 centsa year with 
free exchange or sale notice. 


Sample copy for stamp. Address, 


ERNEST SHORT 


Editor and Manager 


CHILI, NEW YORE 


THE AMERICAN 
BIRD MAGAZINE 


Profusely illustrated with”Photographs 
of Wild Birds from Life. Fresh, inter- 
esting, and instructive Bird Literature. 
Everything original. Each number 
contains 


Ten Natural Colors 


For identifications 


Monthly, $1.00 per year 
Single Copies cents 


Everyone subscribing now is entitled to 
a_ Ljife-sized Enlargement of the 
“Chippy Family’ in natural colors, 
on paper 12x20 inches. This is prob- 
ably the best photograph ever taken of 
an entire family of live wild birds. 


SPECIAL 


To all who mention ‘“The Condor’’ 
we will send Vol. I and II, and sub- 
scriptions for 1903, with the “‘Chippy 
Family,” for $2.50. Address 


American Ornithology 


Mass. 


MEALWORMS 


for Insect Eating Birds and Pheasants. Large 
yellow, alive, 1,000, cents; one quart (about 
4,000) Express paid. Cash order can 
had the whole year round. 


GEO. BUETTEL 
West St., West Somerville, Mass. 


Southern Birds’ Eggs choice cabinet sets 
with standard data for sale very cheap ex- 
change. Swainson’s and Hooded Warblers, 
Chuck Wills Widow, Am. Oystercatcher, Royal 
Tern, Wilson’s Plover, Willet, Clapper Rail, 
Black Skimmer, etc. The largest and most 
valuable collection the South and corps 


competent collectors. Stamp for list. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


DR, 
457 Augusta, Ga, 
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BIRD-LORE 


Bi-Monthly Magazine Devoted the 
Study and Protection Birds 


Published for the National Committee of the 
Audubon Societies, as the official organ of the Societies 


Audubon Department edited 
MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Bird-Love’s Motto:—A bird in the bush is worth two in the hand 


Reduced line cut of ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’s painting of the Northern 
Shrike. Presented to every subscriber to Vol. VII, 1905, of Brrp-LoReE. 
The original is nearly life-size. 


YOU ARE INTERESTED BIRDS YOU WILL INTER- 
ESTED BIRD-LORE. Its pages are filled with descriptions 
experiences with birds field and forest from the pens the writers 
who have won world wide fame literary naturalists. feature the 
coming year will series the plates Bruce Horsfall and Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes accurately illustrating The Warblers Color 
with figures the male, female, and young (when their plumages differ) 
every North American member this fascinating family. 


ONE DOLLAR YEAR, CENTS COPY 


Send a 2-cent stamp for a specimen copy; 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 


Publishers for the Audubon Societies 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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